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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. by the winds which seem to play with newly|pressure of the feet of the passers by. It 
8, fallen snow, drifting it away like clouds, piling|gradually becomes solidified, converted into 
Price Two Dollars per annum, if paid in advance. Two!jt in over-hanging masses, baring exposed|ice. Ice as well as snow possesses this pro- 
dollars and fifty cents, if not paid in advance. prominences and filling depressions. After|perty of regelation as it is termed. Peund a 
). 36 snow has lain awhile, especially when it has|lump of ice, on a warm summers’ day, into 
le, ee ane ty been exposed to the sun, the surface becomes|fragments, and squeeze a handful of those 
bie JOHN 8S. STOKES, partially melted and refrozen, and then is no|fragments together, they will freeze together 
‘ohn longer susceptible to the moving power of the|and unite into one mass, and this effect will 
ve a8 at No. 116 NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP STAIRS, /wind. On steep mountain slopes, avalanches|take place, not only in the air, but if the hand 
; the onmasntuiens often descend bringing large quantities down|which holds them is plunged into water as 
ail : to the warmer regions beneath, and Alpine} hot as the skin can bear, the hot water will 
travellers describe their effects and their phe-|have no power to prevent the pieces of ice 
; : nomena, as among the striking objects to be| which are brought into contact from freezing 
Postage, when paid quarterly in advance, five cents. | witnessed in those wild scenes where they|to each other. The mountain snow is convert- 
s most frequently occur. Yet they are com-|ed into the ice of the glacier in virtue of the 
on of s _ For “The Friend.” | paratively local in their character, and their|same general law, by the pressure of the mass 
hig Formation of Glaciers. numbers and extent altogether insufficient to|above it. 
venth It is well known that as we ascend in the|account for the regular disappearance from| When the glacier has thus been formed, 


atmosphere, either by rising in a balloon, or|the mountain crests of the snow-fall. The 
, both BF by climbing the sides of a mountain, the air|glaciers which abound in high mountain re- 
ted? # becomes cooler. If we continue our ascent,|gions are the outlet furnished by nature for 
_ we come to a point where the average tem-|the snow, or rather they are the snow itself 

perature of the air for the year round is below|compacted into ice under the influence of 
DIAN § the point at which water freezes, and where, |pressure and partial melting. The weight of 
on the upper part of lofty motntains, the snow|the snow above, gradually but surely forces 
ott F remains unmelted throughout the year. In|the mass down the mountain side, flowing as 
this region of perpetual snow, the direct rays|water would flow (but incomparably more 
.,Pa @ of the sun are still powerful enough to melt|slowly) into the ravines and: valleys, where it 
elphia § a portion of the fleecy covering, during part|accumulates often to a great depth. In a 
» "§ of the year, but the accumulations of the|mountain chain, such as the Alps, we may 

winter are too great for the melting power of| consider two adjacent peaks with the elevated 
the summer sun, and there is always left a|though lower ridge connecting them as form- 


and, with its mass of solid and apparently un- 
yielding ice, fills the narrow valleys of the 
mountains, the first impression would be that 
further motion was impossible. This feeling 
would be strengthened by the irreyular char- 
acter of the valleys so filled, sometimes widen- 
ing and again contracting into a narrow gorge, 
and sometimes dividing around a projecting 
mass of rock, and then uniting together be- 
yond it. But in despite of all obstructions, 
the glacier, which is a river of ice, steadily 
flows onward, filling the wide spaces and con- 
tracting itself in the narrow ones, sweeping 
past obstructions, dividing into branches and 


residuum unmelted. ing the outline of a section of a huge funnel,|again reuniting, as a river of water would do. 

pene If we imagine a mountain elevated by|the terminal and narrow portion of which is|Accurate observations have been made to de- 

ee voleanic power, or by any of those mighty|represented by a valley or ravine, often very|termine its rate of motion, which is found to 

tion ncies which are ever at work perpetually | narrow, into which the wide expanse of coun-|follow the same laws as that of a river, being 

s§ changing the face of the earth, and protruded |try above converges, and which must receive |faster towards the centre and surface of the 

_o 80 far into the heavens as to be above the line|the drainage from the whole. If the wide|stream, and retarded by friction near the 
R 








of perpetual snow, it is evident that during) part of the fannel is above the line of per- 
the first year of its existence, its upper por-|petual snow, this drainage comes in the form 
tions would be covered with a head dress of|of snow and the ice formed from it. As the 
snow, thickest at the summit, and gradually| material which has been spread over a surface 
thinning as we descend until the line wasjof miles in extent is gradually forced into a 
reached where verdure takes the place of|narrow ravine, and as from its nature, it can 
whiteness and desolation. If we suppose the;move downward but slowly, it must fill the 
height of the mountain to be such that five feet | valley to a corresponding depth, and will con- 
of snow remained on its upper slopes at the) tinue to flow down it to the lower and warmer 
end of the year, and there was no means of|country, until it reaches a point where it 
removal of this mass except the melting action melts as rapidly as the ice is supplied from 
of the sun’s rays, it is evident that at the close|the mountains in the rear. Hence in cold 
of the second year it would have thickened to|seasons the glacier projects further into the 
ten feet, at the end of the third year to fifteen | plains, and in warmer seasons the foot of it is 
feet, and when an hundred years had rolled! melted away, and the glacier shortened. 73 to 25} inches. Ina third line the extreme 
round, five hundred feet of snow would crown| The question may naturally and reasonably | motions were 64 and 23} inches. In one of 
the top of our mountain. Observation shows present to the thoughtful mind—that the|the smaller branches of this glacier the mo- 
that no such accumulation exists. Though the glacier is composed of ice, while the source of|tion was as slow as 9 inches per day. 
Alps, the Andes and the Himalayas havelits supply is snow—How is one converted into} To my mind, there is something grand and 
Pierced the clouds for thousands of years, yet the other? ennobling in the idea of a solid river, silently 
coating of snow is but of moderate thick-|_ Every school child who has played at snow-|and slowly but with irresistible force and un- 
hess, and there is no increase of it. There must /ball, must have noticed that when moist snow| wavering steadiness, moving onward to its 
then be some means provided which shall!is compressed in the hand it hardens into ajappointed end. It seems an emblem of the 
bring these masses down to the warmer at- ball; that the outside portions which have| grand designs of overruling Providence, which 
Mosphere which surrounds the bases of the! been most softened by the heat of the band|/move towards their fulfilment according to 
mountains, where they may be melted and'in moulding it, become translucent like ice, the laws which He has impressed on them, 
n take their places in that great system and in fact are converted into ice. Thesame|which are but the expression of His will. 
Circulation which pervades nature. To' change is observed in the snow on our roads| Their motion may seem to us so slow that we 
fome extent (though but slight) this is effected and pavements, where it is subjected to the|may imagine no progress is made, and like a 


sides and bottom. Two points are selected 
on opposite sides of a valley, and in a line be 
tween these a row of stakes is firmly plantea 
in the ice of the glacier. On returning to the 
spot the following day, and ranging a line be- 
tween the two points on the solid rock, the 
stakes are found to have moved downward. 
In the summer of 1857, Prof. Tyndall placed 
such a line across the Mer de Glace, among 
the Alps. He found the stake nearest the 
edge of the mountain moved 12} inches in 24 
hours, while nearer the centre of the glacier 
the motion was 31} inches. In another line, 
at a different point, the motion varied from 
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traveller entangled among the mighty cre-|mencement of a crevasse. 


vasses of the glacier, we may see apparent 
confusion and destruction around us, when in 
reality all is in harmonious fulfilment of the 
Divine law. 

The power of regelation, before referred to, 


THE FRIEND. 


We must bear in 


Yet as faith and patience have been sou 


mind the slow motion of the glacier, seldom|after, He in whom are hid all the treasures of 


more than one inch in an hour, and we will 
see that these grand effects must be produced 
by slow and almost imperceptible gradations. 

Professor Tyndall thus describes a case of 


wisdom and knowledge, has been pleased ig. 
His own time to return with healing in hig 
wings, and my faith and hope have been re 
newed in the all-sufficiency of Divine su 

i ‘Srely 


that is of freezing together when brought into| crevasse-forming which came under his own| when the trust and hope have arisen, 
contact, which ice possesses, is one that is) observation. 


largely brought into action in the motion of 
glaciers. If we take a straight bar of ice and 
place it between two blocks of hard wood, 
whose surfaces are curved, the one hollowed 
and the other rounding, so as to fit into the 
hollow, and subject it to severe pressure, we 
shall find on removing the blocks, that the 
ice will no longer be straight, but will have 
assumed the curved shape of the wooden 
mould in which it had been pressed. In this 
experiment, the first effect of the pressure 
has been to break the brittle mass, and the 
fragments have refrozen together in the shape 
which the mould indicated. A similar process 
is constantly going on in the glaciers. The 
downward pressure of the ice and snow sepa- 
rates the particles of ice from each other, per- 
mitting them to flow past obstructions, and 
these particles again unite together ; and thus 
by an unceasing action of these forces which 
separate and unite, the mighty mass of the 
er quietly and slowly moves downward. 

n addition to the motion thus described, 
there is a sliding forward of large masses, pro- 
ducing the grooves and scratches on the sur- 
face of the rocks, which geologists often ob- 
serve in valleys where ancient glaciers existed, 
and which have now disappeared. 

In the course of its downward flow, when 
the glacier comes to a portion of the valley 
where the inclination of the floor becomes 
steeper, it is plain that in passing over the 
line where the steeper descent begins, the 
ice at the surface of the glacier must move 
through a larger arc than the bottom ice. As 
it possesses no power of stretching itself, it is 
rent by transverse cracks, or crevasses as they 
are termed. If we imagine a glacier sliding 
down a slope until it reaches a precipice, we 
will see that when it projects beyond the edge 
of the precipice, so as to be unsupported, the 
weight of the mass (many hundred feet in 
thickness) will soon become too great for the 
strength of the ice to sustain, and it must 
give way and fall forward. This is what takes 
place when a glacier moves over the line 
where a steeper descent commences, only that 
in this case the falling motion is soon arrested 
by the ice which had previously passed for- 
ward. The series of crevasses thus formed is 
among the grandest features of the glaciers. 
Huge openings, of many hundred feet or 
yards in length, and so deep that the eye can- 
not penetrate the profound chasms, add wild- 
ness to the scene, and present often impass- 
able obstacles to the adventurous traveller 
who is exploring the wonders of Alpine re- 
gions. Some of the stereoscopic views o 
these chasms are very wild and beautiful. 

One who has examined a series of such 
views, and thus learned to appreciate the 
wildness and vastness of these rents and fis- 
sures of the glacier ice, might naturally sup- 
pose that their formation would be attended 
with grand and terrific displays of force, such 
as mark the resistless action of earthquakes 
and volcanic eruptions. But this is not the 
case. It is a very rare circumstance for any 
one, even the guides of the Alps, who spend 
much time on the ice, to witness the com- 


“On the 31st of July, 1857, M. Hirst and 
myself, having completed our day’s work, 
were standing together upon the Glacier du 
Geant, when a loud dull sound, like that pro- 
duced by a heavy blow, seemed to issue from 
the body of the ice underneath the spot on 
which we stood. This was succeeded by a 
series of sharp reports, which were heard 
sometimes above us, sometimes below us, 
sometimes apparently close under our feet; 
the intervals between the louder reports being 
filled by a low singing noise. We turned hither 
and thither as the direction of the sounds 
varied ; for the glacier was evidently break- 
ing beneath our feet, though we could discern 
no trace of rupture. For an hour the sounds 
continued without our being able to discover 
their source ; this at length revealed itself by 
a rush of air-bubbles from one of the little 
pools upon the surface of the glacier, which 
was intersected by the newly formed crevasse. 
We then traced it for same distance up and 
down, but hardly at any place was it suffi- 
ciently wide to permit the blade of my pen- 
knife to enter it.” 
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For “The Friend.” 
Selections from the Diary of Hannah Gibbons; a 
Minister deceased. 
(Continued from page 71.) 

“11th mo. 10th, 1852. In company with 
cousin James Emlen, I attended the funeral 
of Abia Taylor, an aged Friend, and member 
of Bradford Meeting. It was, as is often the 
case at funerals, a time of close exercise to 
me; feeling it right to endeavor to turn the 
minds of the people inward to the alone Source 
of help and strength, in order to be prepared 
for the solemn close of life: believing there 
are those in attendance sometimes at funerals, 
who do not often or willingly go to any place 
of worship. Towards such my mind is often 
drawn while standing round the grave, in 
very earnest solicitude, that they may im- 
prove the remaining time allotted them, to 
their everlasting advantage; remembering 
that the High and Holy One hath declared, 
His spirit should not always strive with man. 
I was favored to return with some evidence 
of Divine regard. 

“1st mo. 16th, 1853. This day twenty-one 
years ago, I with my dear children, were 
numbered among the widows and fatherless ; 
and the prayer of my heart was on the solemn 
occasion, as it has often been since to Him 
who had been pleased to remove from me my 
outward stay and counsellor, that He would 
be with me and mine, preserve us from all 
evil, and enable us to walk in the way that 
pleased Him. Many weary steps and painful 
teelings have been experienced in my widow- 
ed state, sometimes under a sense of short- 
comings and steppings aside out of the right 
way, for want of more earnestly watching 
unto prayer. Of late it has been a time as it 
were, of turning over the leaves of my life, 
wherein many exercises, close provings and 
conflicts have been remembered, when the 
silent language of my heart was with that o 
David: ‘1s his mercy clean gone forever?’ 


goodness and mercy have followed me all the 
days of my life.’ Gracious Father! be pleased 
to be with me; guide and guard me che 
the few remaining steps of my life, and ena 
me to do all Thy blessed will. That thus] 
may be prepared, through Thy goodness and 
mercy, to receive the clean linen, pure and 
white, the righteousness of saints; and to 
enter that city whose walls are salvation, and 
whose gates are praise. 

“2d mo. 16th. Close provings and beset 
ments have been my portion of latter time; 
wherein the enemy of my soul’s peace hag 
been permitted to buffet and follow closely 
with doubts and fears, lest I had through in 
advertence, cast a stumbling block in the wa 
of others, and retarded my own eternal w 
fare. This morning, before I arose, feeling a 
renewal of conflict and exercise, the se 
inmost, earnest breathing of my spirit was to 
our Saviour, that He would be pleased to 
afford a little of the calming influence of His 
own good Spirit, and give me to know His 
blessed will; when the language seemed im 
pressively spoken, ‘ Draw nigh unto God, and 
he will draw nigh unto thee.’ And to the 
praise of His excellent name be it spoken, He 
has in good measure calmed the troubled sea, 
and given me renewedly to hope in his m 
and goodness. Be pleased, O holy Father! 
to bruise the head of the serpent, for Thow 
alone canst do it, and preserve me from doubt 
ing again. 

“4th mo. I attended our Yearly Meeti 
under much discouragement and lowness 
mind, and considerable infirmity of body, 
The meeting was favored to proceed in the 
weighty concerns which came before it, ia 
more harmony than at some former annual 
gatherings. It seemed as though the house 
of David was growing stronger and strongef, 
und the house of Saul weaker and weaker; 
yet there was cause for mourning on account 
of an unsanctified ministry appearing in a few 
individuals. May He who is the Head of His 
own church, work in us and for us, untilall 
that is offensive in His holy eyesight may be 
purged out; and more of the calming, cement 
ing influence of His blessed Spirit be felt @ 
prevail, and the body be edified in love. | 

“5th mo. 5th. My mind has of latter time 
often been clothed with mourning, proving 
and besetments; wherein the enemy has been 
permitted to come in as a flood, and the need 
is often felt of increased watchfulness un 
prayer. But in our week-duy meeting thi 
morning, my mind became impressed wi 
earvest desires, that we might be more 
more redeemed from the things which 
with the using, and know an advancement 
the high and holy way, cast up for the ral 
somed and redeemed of the Lord to walk it} 
and ability was afforded vocally to supplical 
the Father of mercies for preservation, 
increased dedication to His blessed requirings 
My mind has since been favored with peag® 
ful quiet, a heavenly treasure in the ea’ 
vessel, not at all at our command; yet 
to Maen than the increase of corn, 
or Ou. 


a 


“6th mo. 12th. Poverty and leanness é 
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THE FRIEND. 


day to day to its conclusion; when I was 
favored with the reward of peace, far surpass- 
ing allearthly enjoyments. Gracious Father! 
be pleased, I beseech thee, to keep me in the 
straight and narrow way; and enable me from 
time to time to render unto Thee that which 
is Thy due, thanksgiving and praise. 

“ Not long after the foregoing visit was per- 
formed, I went to see my dear son and family 
at Coatesville. I distributed some tracts on 
religious subjects while in the neighborhood. 
Also called at a house on the way, to which 
[ felt my mind a little drawn, and left some 
of the same, which appeared to be well re- 
ceived. After spending nearly a week witb 
my dear children, grandchildren and other 
connexions, and visiting Samuel Lukens, who 
is in declining health, | was favored to return 
home without condemnation. 

“11th mo. 2d. Our friends, Samuel Leeds, 
and William and Elizabeth Evans, attended 
our Monthly Meeting, held at West Chester. 
Their company and religious labors were ac- 
ceptable and edifying. May fruits be brought 
forth to the praise of the Great and Good 
Husbandman, adequate to the manifold favors 
received, is the present breathing of my spirit. 

“12th mo. 18th. First-day. On sitting 
down in our meeting at West Chester, I was 
early impressed with the importance, of not 
only presenting the body before the High and 
Holy One, but of being brought into stillness 
before Him; which we cannot attain to, in 
our own will andtime. In the feeling of my 
own nothingness, and inability to do any good 
thing, I was led to crave preservation, and to 
be made quick of understanding in the fear of 
the Lord; that so I might not become as the 
withered branch, or as the salt that had lost 
its savor: which I sometimes greatly fear. 
Gracious Father! keep me, I beseech Thee, 
humble and watchful.” 


(To be continued.) 














tinue to be much my portion of late. But 
ing to meeting this morning in stripped- 
sad I trust true aidan Tien 
were raised for a little of that bread which 
ire § pourisheth the soul, if consistent with the 
ort, § Divine will: when after a time, the humble 
rely § qery of those whom our Divine Master called 
[the § blessed, revived in my mind: ‘ When saw we 
ased § thee an hungered,’ &c., with the consoling an- 
) gwer, ‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one 
able § of the least of these my brethren, ye did it 
usI § gto me.’ The revival whereof seemed to 
and § have healing virtue in it, for which I desire 
and § tobe thanktul.” 
d to It is the invariable way of our God to bring 
,and § bow, before He raiseth up; that under the 
humiliating and painfal sense of our unworthi- 
eset. § ness, and that we are nothing, and have noth 
ime; # ing, and can do nothing, all our dependence 
| has § may be upon Him alone. The Psalmist saith: 
ssely § “I waited patiently for the Lord; and he in- 
hin. § dined unto me,and heard mycry. He brought 
= me up also out of an horrible pit, out of the 
niry clay, and set my feet upon a rock, and 
ing@ § tablished my goings. And he hath puta 
eret, | new song in my mouth, even praise unto our 
asto § God.” It was thus out of poverty and weak- 
d to § ness that our dear friend was made strong in 
His § the Lord, and in the power of His might ; and 
from having the harp hung upon the willows 
1im- § in mournful silence, to know it afresh tuned 
, and § tothe praise of Him who had delivered out of 
) the # every temptation, and preserved alive to the 
1, He raise of His all-powerful grace. Herein, what 
| sea, § 8 written is verified: “Thou hast wrought 
erey @ all our works in us:” and, “All thy works 
ther! @ shall praise thee, O Lord ; and thy saints shall 
hou § bless thee.” 
oubt- “8th mo. 31st. Our Monthly Meeting at 
West Chester. Our friends David and Debbie 
ting Cope attended it. The former was acceptably 
engaged in testimony and supplication. It 
body. § seemed to me a time wherein it might be said 
1 the § there was a harmonizing together in labor for 
it, in § Trath’s honor; a favor which being by no 
anual § means at our command, claims our humble 
n0us § gratitude tothe Author of all good. Gracious 
Father! be pleased to enable us often to ex- 
ker; § amine into the state of our minds, and pre- 
sount § serve us from every false appearance. 
a few “9th mo. 2d. Notwithstanding I have made 
f His § 8 few ontries of this kind for nearly three 
tilall § months, yet I think I may say in truth, my 
ay H mind has been daily desirous to be enabled to 
nent § walk acceptably before the Most High, and 
elt @ @ of latter time, has been more preserved in the 
4 quiet than for some time before; and at sea- 
‘time Hf sons a little of that bread handed, which is 
ving? @ precious: confirming in the belief, that ‘the 
beet BH name of the Lord is a strong tower, where- 
neal # unto the righteous flee and find safety.’ 
unto “28th. Having for a considerable time felt 
; thi H exercised in the prospect of visiting the fami- 
lies of Uwchlan Monthly Meeting, I was to- 


a set of blood-vessels, and therefore can be in- 
flamed ; and, secondly, that it has nerves, and 
therefore can be pained,—we may perhaps 
feel more disposed to be cautious in our treat- 
ment of the same. Luckily for us, it isa good 
stout bag, and will stand plenty of wear and 
tear; but the proverbial camel has its back 
broken by the last load, and the stoutest 
leather will occasionally give way, instead of 
stretching to circumstances; 80, is it-to be 
wondered at that the stomach sometimes 
strikes work? 

My reader may ask, “How am I to tell 
whether this or that food agrees or disagrees 
with me?” I answer, “ By your sensations.” 
The nerves will telegraph the state of affairs. 
At first uneasiness, and then pain, will tell 
you whether the food you have taken has 
agreed, or the reverse. And, indeed, it is @ 
question of agreement; you must come to 
terms with your stomach ; for if you do not, 
it will eject the unwelcome lodger, or pinch | 
and gripe you into submission. So that by 
listening in time to the warning given by or 
and uneasiness, you may avoid the life-long | 
trouble of indigestion. 

I have spoken of the stomach individually 
as a separate organ, because it is perhaps 
more generally understood, if not more gen- 
erally talked of; but we must not forget the 
part played by the bowels in the great drama 
of digestion. ‘“ Your stomach is out of order” 
is about the first sentence uttered by the 
medical man to his patient who shows him a 
farred tongue. Sir James Eyre has discoursed 
pleasantly and well on “The Stomach and its 
difficulties.” “I have a weak stomach” is the 
complaint of the dyspeptic. It is, as I said 
before, a good, stout organ, and will bear 
mach rough work; and it is well for us that 
Nature has so constructed it, for when so 
many bolt their food with little or no masti- 
cation, how necessary is it to have another 
set of teeth lower down, to reduce the preci- 
pitated morsels to that more harmless com- 
pound known as chyme. This is what the 
stomach does for us,—it remasticates our food, 

—only the teeth are replaced by certain juices, 
the constituents of which are a Babylonian 
mystery to physiologists. The stomach thus 
does the first hard work that has been shirked 
or slurred over by the teeth ; and, though sup- 
plied so richly with blood-vessels, is rarely 
attacked by inflammation ; showing that, after 
all, we must look to the poor neglected bowels 
for most of our digestive troubles. The re- 
markable example of the keeper of the Eddy- 
stone lighthouse off the coast of England only 
proves this fact too plainly; for when that 
building was destroyed by fire in 1755, one of 
the men, on looking up at the burning mass, 
evidently with his mouth wide open (from 
astonishment no doubt,) swallowed 7 oz. of 
the molten lead that fell from the top, and 
































































































































From “ Good Health.” 
How to Eat, 

On this all-important subject many theories 
have been propounded, whole volumes written; 
and yet as often has the very point bcen 
missed which ought never to have been for- 
gotten, viz., that we must listen to the voice 
of nature. In our present enlightened age of 
science, and spelling made easy, most of us 
know that one of the first receiving houses 
for food is a double-mouthed bag, lightly slung 
in the space below the end of the breast-bone, 
and called a stomach; that this bag is rather 
a complex structure, furnished with blood- 
vessels and glands, which keep it in working 
order, and with a set of nerves, which teles 
graph to the brain when the working is out 
of order. The middle and outer coats of this 
bag have some muscles handily interwoven, 
and these are more plentiful and stronger at 













































































y and day liberated for the service. My beloved |the lower mouth of the bag, and act the part|lived for ten days afterwards. 

yerish friend Martha Jefferis, being willing to ac-|of doorkeeper, to prevent refractory morsels| After such a case as this, what will not the 

ent in eompany me, it was also united with. of food from bolting through the opening, for|stomach valiantly undertake? What has it 

@ Tall “10th mo. 6th, we accordingly attended |the bowels. Then, for the blood-vessels,—the| not undertaken? There are instances of the 

Lk in Uweblan Monthly Meeting; wherein our|very term implies the function; — and the|great endurance of the human stomach ; but } 

lial? § friends William Trimble and Charles Down- glands, what are they for? To secrete juices| they are by no means examples for us to turn 
aad Bing were appointed to accompany us. The| which shall help to digest the food ; while the] fire-eaters or Indian jugglers, but rather to 


warn us against making any rash trials of the 
powers of the stomach ; for there is one little 
peculiarity about this organ,—that, after re- 
peated attempts to stay the progress of a 
tough morsel, the valve which stops unlawful 
exports becomes weary, and passes the con- 
traband wares through sheer fatigue. The 


‘ervice was indeed weighty, and the necessity |nerves are the telegraphic system which per- 
of keeping the eye single to Him whom I be-| meates the whole structure, and signals very 
tleved had put us forth, was never more press-|distinctly to the brain when blood-vessel, 
lngly felt than on the present occasion. The/| gland, or muscle, is failing to do its respective 

milies were about forty in number, and the |duty, or doing this duty inefficiently. If, then, 
visit was performed under much bodily in-| we can bear in mind two great facts connected 
y : yet we were enabled to proceed from lwith the stomach, namely,—that it has, first, 
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consequence is, that the fragments which 
withstood the peptic machinery of the stomach 
not only defy, but wound the more delicate 
surface of the bowels. Pause then a moment 
before raising a tough, though tempting mor- 
sel to the mouth, and think of the journey it 
will undertake, when it has once fairly shot 
the rapids of the gullet, and got into the seeth- 
ing current of food that whirls and eddies in 
the great stomach lake below ; and, as lighter 
craft glide safely over the Canadian rapids, so 
let your food morsel be light, and the transit 
will lose all danger. 

Given, therefore, a stomach, strong yet sen- 
sitive, having a still voice like consvience, and 
bowels delicate and impressionable—is it not 
fair that Nature makes us suffer through these 
organs, when we insult her so grossly by irri- 
tating them with bad food, ill-cooked, half 
masticated, and wholly unfit for the purposes 
of nutrition? We deserve to suffer, and richly 
too. Sometimes we pour chemical compounds 
into the beautiful laboratory of Nature, and 
call them stimulants, but our chemistry is ill- 
applied. Stimulants they are in one sense, 
for they excite the coats of the stomach and 
bowels into a state of chronic inflammation. 
But this is not the whole sum of our folly. 
Barely satisfied with the mischief already 
worked by bad food and villainous drink, we 
crown all by vexing the unoffending liver, 
“ more sinned against than sinning,” with blue 

ill, and the already wounded bowels with 
black draught. Is it wonderful that we suffer? 
Is it surprising that we fall sick? How about 
that pain behind the shoulders, as if somebody 
had knocked you down; and that pain in the 
stomach, as if the same assailant had trampled 
on you when you were down? Did'not that 
tough, leathery fragment, served as a steak, 
and chewed like rhinoceros hide, play some 
part in originating these pains? And did not 
the waiter, putting a decanter before you with 
an inky fluid in it, call it wine? Port wine I 
think he called it, and misquoted the year of 
its birth by a quarter of a century. And did 
you not poor this liquid fire over the inflam- 
matory steak below, swallowed but not di- 
gested? And then, did you not, rushing wildly 
away to your office, bury yourself in your 
books? And was it a wonder that indigestion, 
the demon of dyspepsia, piped to his own? 

This picture is by no means overdrawn. 
Hundreds of city merchants lead this spas- 
modic life for a few years, and then wonder 
that their stomachs are out of order. The 
wonder is, that their stomachs have kept in 
order so long. To those who say, “ You have 
shown us how to get indigestion, but we want 
to cure it,” I answer, “Do not talk about 
curing it, but rather ask how you shall pre- 
vent the same.” This will be the safer and 
the more satisfactory plan ; for though it is a 
very good thing to go to a doctor (for the 
doctor,) it isa much better thing to keep away 
from him (for the patient;) and if you can 
learn this happy art, enjoying good health at 
the same time, you have discovered the true 
elixir of life. 

To begin with, take your meals regularly : 
do not dine at 2 p.m. to-day, and 7 P.M. to- 
morrow, and 4 p.m. the day after; but fix 
some stated hour. Dining late is, as a rule, 
preferable to mid-day dinners, for dinner ought 
to be the principal meal of the day, and, to 


be enjoyed as well as digested, admits of|¢T¢ise, 
The work of|"Yolcing, 


neither hurry nor interference. 
the day should be over; and a long rest, fol- 
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lowed by light occupation before bed-time, 
will be singularly conducive to health as well 
as happiness, What profit or pleasure can 
you get out of a dinner when you know that 
an army of clerks awaits your supervision, or 
that some very tall and remarkably stout 
ledgers have to be balanced as soon as the 
cloth is removed? You wait with impatience 
for the courses to be served, for the food to 
be swallowed; but as for the digestion of the 
same, that is quite beyond your jurisdiction ; 
your business is to clear so many dishes in a 
given time ; your work is cut out before you, 
and you are not the man to shirk it. But 
you must consider that you have a stomach 
to superintend as well as clerks, and that if 
you do not give the bowels a passing thought, 
the balance will be dead against you in the 
ledger of health. Do not forget the good old 
adage, “ After dinner rest awhile.” Let your 
meals be considered as important an item in 
the business of the day as watching the firm. 
ness of foreign markets, the looseness of gray 
shirtings, or the fluctuating fortunes of the 
Mexican republic. If you are to ignore the 
art of dining, you may as well repudiate at 
once the art of living and working, for rest 
assured that, unless you dine with judgment, 
you will not be able to calculate with fore- 
sight ; and, just for the lack of a little gastro- 
nomical knowledge, you may be a bank- 
rupt. 

Be careful as to the character of your food 
—your imports let us call them ; let them be 
nourishing, digestible, and judiciously cooked; 
for if these three qualities are combined, you 
will include a fourth, namely, that they shall 
be palatable. It is easy enough to tell you 
what is nourishing; those household words, 
beef and mutton, imply a multitude of dishes 
that shall nobly support life, and rarely fail 
to please the palate. Possibly you may reply, 
“That’s nothing new; anybody could have 
told us to eat beef and mutton; we have been 
eating it all our lives.” True, you have done 
so, but unconscious of its merits. It may be 
that you have been eating beef for forty 
years, and yet you may be even now pro- 
foundly ignorant of its full merits and capa- 
bilities. You have not always eaten it with 
judgment; you have eaten it tough, perhaps, 
or with the juices of the meat extracted, or 
with greasy accessories that do not harmonize 
with either the meat itself or the consumer 
thereof. Perhaps you have, with unflinching 
fidelity, stuck to the same joints, scorning any 
change to interest the stomach or stimalate 
the appetite; so that familiarity with these 
household words has bred contempt. Study 
variety, or let your cook do so, if she has 
brains (I do not write for those who keep a 
male chef de cuisine ;) if your cook lacks intel- 
ligence, let your wife come to the rescue ; for, 
in common courtesy, we will admit that she, 
at any rate, is gifted with these organs otf 
thought. There is a general idea prevalent 
that all beef is pretty much alike, more often 
tough than tender. But there are bullocks 
and bullocks, beef and beef, of varying quali. 
ties. 


To the Sincere. —I cherish the belief that 


our religious meetings, whether consisting of 


few or many, and whether times of silent ex- 
of suffering humiliation, or of secret 
are to the sincere, times of pure in- 
struction.— Mary Capper. 


For “The Friend¥ uy 
The Pastor’s Caution Revived, tt 

During Wm. Penn’s continental journey in” 
1677, he met, on his arrival at Wiewart, with” 
some earnest seekers after the truth, who 
when met together, gave a most lively ag. 
count of their religious experience. a 
number had given an account of their change, 
Wm. Penn gave a circumstantial relation, 
how he had been gradually drawn off from 
the vanity and pride of life, what adversities 
he had met with at the University of Oxford, 
and of his convincement under the ministry 
of Thomas Loe. He concluded his relation 
with a serious admonition to go on in the true 
fear of God. 

At parting, one of the Pastors asked him if 
the truth rose not at first among a poor, illi- 
terate and simple people? “ Yes,” answered. 
William Penn, “and it is our comfort that we 
owe it not to the learning of this world.” To 
which the Pastor replied: “Then let not the 
learning of the world be used to defend that 
which the Spirit of God hath brought ot 
for scholars now coming among you, will B 
apt to mix school learning amongst your sim 
pler and purer language, and thereby obscure 
the brightness of your testimony.” : 
An Appeal of the Executive Board of 

“ Friends’ Association of Philadelphia 

its vicinity for the relief of Colored Freed. 

men.” 


The usual time for the reopening of thé 
Freedmen’s Schools having arrived, the Exe 
cutive Committee in making arrangement# 
fur conducting them during the ensuing term) 
feel it necessary to appeal to all those inte 
rested in this great work, for funds to enable 
them to carry on such schools as may bé 
started. 

During the last season the number of schoolf 
in operation was forty-seven, which were “ 
ported at an expense of about $21,000. It 
our wish, should the contributions warrantity 
to sustain this year about twenty-two or threé 
schools, in the nore populous districts of cem 
tral North Carolina and south western Vir 
ginia, and to maintain them in such au efficent 
manner that from them the country schools 
may hereafter be supplied with teachers—@ 
encourage and assist such schools as a 
ported by the Freed people themselves, 
occasional donations of books and other se 
material, as may be thought advisable, anda 
heretofore, to alleviate physical suffering, by 
such relief as may be in our power. ? 

The Freedmen’s Bureau having been die 
continued during the present year, the assié® 
ance which we have heretofore received frott 
that source will now be cut off, as aX 


aid from the “ Peabody Fund,” therefore, 
prosecution of the work will depend enti 
upon the liberality of our contributors. 
Our treasury is now nearly empty, and 6 
timating the expenses by those of fo 
years, to carry on the proposed work, it will 
be necessary to raise not less than $10,000, ~ 
When the Association commenced its a 
the great need pressing upon it was to mit 
gate bodily voting, Get the Freed people 
having in most cases become more than § 
supporting, this work has been graduaiy 
superseded 7 an educational one—numerou® 
schools taught by teachers from the nort®y 
and supported chiefly by the Associati 
were established. Each year the colored 
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ple bave done more toward supporting these 
ghools, both by paying part of the expenses 
god by furnishing teachers from among them- 
gives, 80 that now we feel that our field has 
jeon narrowed to comparatively few schools, 
designed principally to educate teachers. 

Although we feel that our work has lessen- 
ed, yet we believe that it is not yet accom- 

ished, but that ic still appeals strongly for 

er support. 

Contributions will be received by R. Cap- 

gory, Treasurer, No. 1118. Fourth Street. 


Taking a Wild Bees Nest. 

I have just been assisting (at least, so far 
gs looking on) at a very interesting operation, 
the taking of a wild bees nest. The inci- 
dent is, 1 am told, one of frequent occurrence, 
the honey-bees often sending forth a colony 
at swarming time, which seek a new abode 
for themselves. Even the little boys have 
their eyes open, and their attention awake to 
the motion of the forest bees, watching their 
fight, and often following the direction they 
have taken in hopes of seeing others, which 
may serve as so many finger posts to guide 
their track, till at length the increasing num- 
bers of bees thronging the air announce the 

ximity of their home, when a little search- 
ing with a practised eye soon traces the in- 
dustrious insects to their very hole; and the 
wehin, having carefully marked the spot, 
comes home with the triumphant intelligence 
that he has found a “ Bee-tree.” A tree of 


this kind, in which a swarm bad hived, hav- 
ing been discovered yesterday, I went with a 
friend and a couple of negroes to see them 


wut it down. They carried two axes, a bun- 
dle of loose cotton, to make a smoke with, 
and a “gum,” or square box, to hive the 
swarm ; the possession of the bees being not 
less desirable than the acquisition of the 
honey. 

We soon arrived at the spot, which was in 
the forest, a few yards only from the high 
road, and at no great distance from the house. 
My attention being directed to a large and 
tall tree of the long-leafed pine species ( Pinus 
palustris), I perceived, far up in the branch- 
less trunk, a round orifice, about which sev- 
eral bees were clustering, going out and com- 
ing in, departing and arriving to and from all 
pointsof thecompass. The men lighted a little 
fire, stripped, and commenced felling the tree, 
one On each side. The trunk was thick, but 
the negroes were skilful and sinewy, and plied 
their axes until the perspiration streamed 
profusely from their glossy shoulders. Not 
astroke was given in vain, and very soon the 
columnar trunk was supported only by the 
slender interval left between the two deep 
hotches, as if balanced on the edge of a prism. 
Still, so little was the preponderance of either 
tide, that the bushy head quivered in the sky 
With a tremulous motion for several seconds, 

re we could determine to which side it 
Would incline; at length it slowly bowed, 
groaned, cleft the air with a roar, and plunged 
With a deafening crash among the bushes and 
“plings, snapping its own stout limbs like 
and scattering the moist earth far over 
leaves on every side. 

One of the men ran immediately to the hole 
of the hive, which was about three inches in 
diameter, perfectly round, and smooth, worn 

the continual passage of the bees, and 
Coated from the same cause with a white 
substance, probably wax, bleached by the sun 


and rain, Having lighted a handful of cot- 
ton, smothering up the flame in the midst of 
it, he held it close to the orifice, blowing in 
the dense choking smoke, to prevent the bees 
from coming out, which they had already be- 
gan to do in some numbers, alarmed, doubt- 
less, by the downfall of their house. 

While he was doing this, the other was 
gathering green leaves from the chestnuts, 
oaks, and hickories, which he cleverly rolled 
up into a solid cylinder. This, when large 
enough, was thrust into the entrance of the 
hive to stop it up, while they opened it in an- 
other place to extract the combs. The next 
proceeding was to discover the situation of 
the comb, which could only be ascertained by 
repeated trials, cutting into the trank in dif- 
ferent places. Aware that the hive was above 
the entrance, they first cut a notch on the 
opposite side from the orifice, and about two 
feet above it; but as soon as the axe had 
penetrated the hollow, the bees began to hum 
and cluster to the light, whereby the men 
knew that they had not reached the top of 
the nest. Preventing, therefore, the egress 
of the imprisoned bees at this opening, by 
holding the smoking cotton there, until it 
could be closed by another stopper of rolled 
leaves, they made a new trial about two feet 
higher. Here, however, the bees were as 
thick as before ; so, having closed this also in 
the same manner, they made a third cut still 
higher, and at length discovered that they 
had reached above the top of the nest. 

One of them now blew the smoke into this 
orifice, while the other having fixed the 
“gum,” and supported it by props over the 
original entrance, drew out the stopper of 
leaves, in order that the bees, being driven 
out by the smoke blown in at the other end, 
might take refuge from the annoyance in the 
new hive, and thus render the seizure of the 
honey more easy. But the bees did not seem 
to manifest that decided preference for the 
new lodging over the old one that the negroes 
desired ; so they, becoming impatient, pro- 
ceeded to split off the longitudinal chip or 
section of the trunk, contained between the 
first two cuts, supposing that by so doing they 
should expose the mass of comb to view. As 
they peeped in, however, by lifting up one 
edge, before the piece was quite detached, and 
perceived that the comb was not there, they 
did not split it off, but tried the upper chip: 
here, at last, they exposed the long oval combs 
lying one over another as the fallen tree now 
lay, but side by side, and parallel to the sides 
of the trunk when it was erect. 

The men now began to cut out the comb 
with their knives, disregarding the bees, 
which crawled about, manifesting little dis- 
position to sting, seeming “more in sorrow 
than in anger;” but probably in reality stu- 
pefied and disabled by the effects of the smoke. 
We all feasted on the honeycomb, which was 
full to overflowing of rich, clear honey, nearly 
a8 transparent and colorless as water, indica- 
ting that the swarm was young. A good 
deal of the comb was either dry and empty, or 
contained the young bees in different stages 
of their growth; some being in larva and 
pupa, others perfected, but with their mem- 
bers yet soft and white. 

The men now removed the “gum” from the 
original entrance, and placed it over this 
main opening, blowing in smoke at both ex- 
tremities, but, as they had taken out most of 
the comb, I did not remain to watch the re- 


sult; a great many of the bees were flying 
off when | left, They had, previously to 
commencing operations, rubbed the inside of 
the gum with salt and peach-leaves, the smell 
and taste of which are believed (with what 
foundation I know not) to be attractive to 
these insects. Not one of us was stung, ex- 
cept one of the negroes, and he before they 
began to cut into the hollow.—Gosse’s Ala- 
bama. 


ee 
Selected for “ The Friend.” 


Copy of a Letter from 8. Fothergill to £. Sibson. 
Warrington, 2d mo. 20th, 1761. 

Dear friend and kinswoman E. Sibson :— 
Amongst the many wishes of thy Friends for 
thy happiness, none desires it with more sin- 
cerity than myself, though more silent about 
it than some others; and as a testimony of 
it, I sit down to throw before thee a few hints 
which may contribute to thy advantage, as 
attended to, even to render thy life easy and 
happy; useful to others, and thine end hon- 
orable and peaceful. 

First and principally thy duty to the Al- 
mighty Lord and Maker of all things, by 
whom, and through whom all things visible 
consists, the sovereign Author of all blessings, 
let Him ever be looked unto and remembered 
by thee in this light, and let thy mind be 
humbly engaged to seek his favor; let noth- 
ing impair thy love to, and dependance upon 
him; he it is that can blast every pleasing 
prospect, can wither every hope, and sanctify 
every affliction. Be not ashamed to demon- 
strate thy hope is in him, by humbly walk- 
ing before bim ; it is in vain to expect a total 
freedom from sorrowful events, and an excel- 
lent mercy to have on such occasions the 
Staff of all ages to lean upon. 

Secondly. Thy duty to thy husband, who, 
if I judge right, will, from his affection and 
tenderness for thee, be entitled to every de- 
gree of a mutual return from thee. Study 
his temper, accommodate thy own to it. I 
have seen great inconveniences arise in the 
married life through inattention; where the 
wife hesitates at the request of her husband, 
and yields at last a reluctant obedience, this 
imperceptibly diminishes that tender affec- 
tion, which is the very life and comfort of 
the married state, gradually creates a dis- 
tance, and then life may be uncomfortabl 
dragged along, but not happily enjoyed. Cul- 
tivate in his mind, and thy own, every relig- 
ious sentiment, strengthen that part as much 
as possible ; hereby a two-fold cord of Divine 
love and natural affection will unite you ina 
covenant never to be broken. “» 

Thirdly. Towards Friends of the meeting 
into which thou art removing, let thy con- 
duct be humble, affable and exemplary ; not 
assuming, but the contrary ; preferring others 
that others may prefer thee. Humility is the 
surest way to honor; let no emulation to be 
greater than some, and equal to the greatest 
ever be suffered to be harbored in thy breast : 
for this will insensibly raise displeasure, envy, 
and other disagreeable affections in the minds 
of others. 

And let thy dress be rather beneath than 
on the level of thy circumstances, it will be 
to thy reputation. 

Fourthly. Let it become thy constant watch 
to avoid that ruinous practice of tattling, tale- 
bearing, and secret reflection; these sources 
of division and mischief are hateful to God 
and man; this character sets itself as the ob- 
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ject of general contempt; its hand is against 
every one, and every ones hand and heart will 
be against them who meritit. The concerns 
of one’s own mind and family are sufficient to 
employ a prudent mind, without interfering 
in the business of others unnecessarily. Not- 
withstanding this, secret reproof where just, 
and immediately addressed to the party, is a 
beautiful, useful part of friendship. 

Fifthly. Let thy husband’s relations become 
dear to thee ; it is a connection of tender af- 
finity ; cultivate every sentiment of friend- 
ship and affection for them, especially his 
mother, with every of whose anxieties a son 
must secretly sympathize. 

Excuse, dear cousin, the freedom of these 
hints, they arise not from any painful appre- 
hension of a contrary conduct, or thy being 
in any great danger; but my affection for 
thee induces me to wish thee to be found in 
the way to blessing; even the blessing of the 
heaven above, of the earth beneath, the bles- 
sing of the ancient mountains, and of the 
everlasting hills. May the Lord of all favor 
crown thee and thine with them, is my hum. 
ble prayer on thy behalf. I am thy taithful 
friend and affectionate kinsman, 

SAMUEL ForHERGILL. 


Changing Color.—In shaking bushes to pro- 
cure caterpillars, I often shake off a pretty 
little lizard, of a bright pale-green color, about 
five inches in length, of which two-thirds at 
least are tail (Anolis bullaris). It is nimble, 
but not nearly so swift as the other lizards; 
when shaken off, it soon runs up another 
bush, where it seems quite at home among 
the leaves. The Sassafras (Laurus sassafras) 
is its favorite resort. It feeds on insects: I 
once saw one with a brown grasshopper in its 
mouth : I should have thought it would need 
more agility than it appears to possess, to 
catch such prey as this; but probably it ef- 
fects its purpose by creeping cautiously to- 
wards its prey, and then seizing it by a sud- 
den spring, as a cat does a bird. I have ob- 
served, that, when pursued to the end of a 
twig or branch, it will often leap to another 
at a short distance, and secure its footing 
without difficulty. 

I had been inclined to consider the changes 
of color attributed to some lizards a gross ex- 
aggeration, if not a mere fable: but I had re- 
cently the satisfaction of witnessing a change 
of this sort in the present species. The chil- 
dren had been chasing a little lizard about 
the logs of which the school-house is built, 
for some time ; but it manifested great cun- 
nigg and agility in avoiding them, creeping 
through many of the crevices between the 
logs, being sometimes in the school and some- 
times on the outside ; they at length caught 
it, however, and brought it to me. It was 
all over of a brownish-black hue, except a 
line down the back, which was pale dusky. 
One of the lads told me that it was the little 
green tree-lizard, which had become black 
from being on the dark logs, and that it would 
turn green again if placed on a leaf. This I 
could not at all believe, though it correspon- 
ded with that species in size, shape, and gen- 
eral appearance. But as it was easy to put 
it to the test of experiment, I let the lizard 
hop upon a small solitary plant in the sun- 
shine, bidding some of the children watch it, 
without disturbing it. 


and upon looking at it, I could distinctly per-| watchword for the present time.—M. Capper. 


They soon brought it 
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ceive a tinge of green upon the black. Still 
incredulous, however, and thinking it might 


possibly be fancy, I put it into my desk; and|terflies of our own country, can hardly pig 


about half an hour after, on opening it, I was 
no less surprised than delighted to see the lizard 
of a brilliant light green, the line down the 
back blackish; there was not the least hue of 
green in the black at first, nor was there any 
blackness in the green hue now; the change 
was complete. I suppose the black color was 
not caused by the animal’s being on the dark 
logs, but was the effect of anger on being 
chased. 

When irritated, and also during other sea- 
sons of excitement, the skin of the throat is 
thrust forth, by a peculiar mechanism, to a 
great extent; this part then becomes of a 
bright crimson. The scales with which this 
lizard is clothed are very small, and scarcely 
observable. It is perfectly harmless, and is 
an elegant little creature, of very graceful and 
active motions, running and leaping.— Gosse’s 
Alabama. 


Justification and Sanctification.—The follow- 
ing remarks upon these important doctrines 
were penned by John Crook. They are ex- 
tracted from a treatise on Truth’s principles, 
which is prefaced by the following note writ- 
ten in 1698. “It being allowed by some late 
adversaries, that we are more sound on the 
fundamental doctrines of the Christian faith, 
than they thought of; yet they persist to ob- 
ject, that we have altered our religion, and 
that our ancient Friends held grievous er- 
rors; I am, therefore, willing in the 81st year 
of my age, that this following treatise should 
be reprinted, that they may see what myself, 
with our ancient friends, held in the year 
1663. 

We believe that justification and sanctifica- 
tion are distinguished, but not divided ; for 
as he that sanctifieth and justificth is one, so 
do these go together; and when the soul 
hath the greatest sense of justification upon 
it, through the virtue of the blood of Jesus 
by the living faith, then it is most in love 
with holiness, and at the greatest distance 
from sin and evil; and whenever there is a 
failing in sanctification, there is also some 
eclipse in justification in the eye of the soul, 
until faith hath recovered its strength again, 
which is lost by sin’s prevailing. For as the 
farthest and clearest sight is in the brightest 
day, so it is with the soul, when it is most in 
the brightness and beauty of holiness, its 
justification appears most glorious, and its 
union and communion most sweet and last- 
ing; and so, like twins, as they are much of 
an age, so they are like one to the other ; and, 
“ what God hath joined together, let no man 
put asunder.” 

On Acceptable Works.—Whatsoever works 
are brought forth by any creature, though 
the same in appearance (as those) which are 
accepted of God from another, yet not being 


moved unto, nor guided in, by the spirit of 


the Father, but brought forth in the will and 
wisdom of the creature, which is from below, 
and acted in imitation, from the saints’ works; 


these works are not accepted, and well pleas- 


ing to God, but are an offence unto him, and 
sin against him.—EHdward Burrough. 


ee 


The Watchword.—Surely, persevering wait- 


to the small and generally inconspicuous 


ture to itself the gaiety of the air whichswa 
with large and brilliant-hued Swallowtaily 
and other patrician tribes, some of which, ig 
the extent and volume of their wings, may 
be compared to large bats. These occur, 
not by straggling solitary individuals: ig 
glancing over a blossomed field or prairie 
knoll, we may see hundreds, including, 
haps, more than a dozen species, besides 
moths, flies, and other insects. 

When contemplating such a scene thug 
thronged with life, I have been pleased to 
think of the very vast amount of happiness. 
that is aggregated there. I take it as an an. 
doubted fact, that among the inferior creg 
tures, except when suffering actual pain, life 
is enjoyment ; the mere exercise of the bod. 
ily organs, and the gratification of the bodil 
appetites, is the highest pleasuro of whi 
they are capable: for as Spenser says— 


“What more of happiness can fall to creature 
Than to enjoy delight with liberty ?” 
Fate of the Butterfly, 

To look then on the multitudes of beings as 
sembled in so circumscribed a spot, all pursu 
ing pleasure, and all doubtless attaining their 
end, each one with an individual perception 
and consciousness of enjoyment,—what § 
grand idea does it give of the tender me 
of God, as a God of providence! : 

Let us extend the idea:—there are about 
one hundred thousand species of insects 
known; let your mind try to guess at the 
number of individuals of each species in thé 
whole earth, (perhaps if you count the clouds 
of musquitos and gnats that issue from a sit- 
gle marsh in a single night, it may assist you 
in the conjecture,) think of the other less pop 
ulous orders of animals, fishes, mollusks, tee 
tacea, animalcules, &c., &c., reduce them to itt 
dividuals, und you may have some distant 
approximation to one idea of Him who “ opem 
eth His hand and satisfieth the desire of every 
living thing.” Every tivine taina! I have 
often thought that no one can appreciate the 
grandeur, the sublimity, of this sentiment of 
the Psalmist, like the devout naturalist. 


- ee 


Without the trial comes not victory, nor, 
without the cross the crown. , 
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TENTH MONTH 29, 1870. 


When our Saviour pronounced a blessi 
on them that mourn, and declared they 
be comforted, He certainly had allusion @ 
those who mourned from a sense of having 
displeased their heavenly Father by violating 
his righteous law, or to those whose righteous 
souls are grieved at seeing the world rum 
ning counter to its true interest and the de 
vine will, or to those who are baptized 
suffering on account of the state of the churdls 
This mourning, being an effect of the oper 
tion of the Holy Spirit on the heart, its 1 
sults, if patiently borne, are similar to thow# 
described by the apostle as witnessed in 
day. “For behold, this self same thing 


1 
3 
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Animal Happiness.—An eye accustomed , 


ye sorrowed after a godly sort, what carefult a 
to me again, telling me that it was changing; |ing at the Redeemer’s feet, seems to me the|it wrought in you, yea what clearing of your 


selves, yea what indignation, yea what 
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THE FRIEND. 
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what vehement desire, yea what zeal, |condemnation of those formerly, who said,|truths, and we feel are depressing and dis- 
ea what revenge. In all things ye have ap-|“ It is vain to serve God, and what profit is it|couragiug ; but they should not induce any to 
roved yourselves to be clear in this matter.” |that we have kept his ordinance, and that we/grow weary in well doing, or give out by the 
bis sorrowing “after a godly sort” always|have walked mournfully before the Lord of|way. We may draw coufidence and comfort 
jads to this searching of heart, to, this fear/hosts.” Let all such remember the injunc-|from the teachings of the past. We often 
gnd constant watch to become, or to keep, |tion “In your patience possess ye your souls,” |refer to the extraordinary spread of gospel 
dear of that which is wrong. and rest trustingly on Him whose promises|truth, that attended the preaching of the 
The mourning disciple of Christ, then,|are sure. “ Blessed are they that mourn, for|founders of the Society, and the equally 
whether he is taking his first steps in the|they shall be comforted.” marked effects resulting from their consistent 
straight and narrow way, or has grown in the here is abundant reason for confidence, lives and conversation. Let us call to mind 
Truth until he has become able to bear his|that in time, the truth will prevail in our re-|the suffering they underwent ere the final 
share of the suffering that remains to be filled |ligious Society. It is not wise to judge of the triumph of truth, and their enlargement. 
up for the body’s sake, may rest assured, how-|whole by what comes most readily to the sur-|There was a time when the prisons of Great 
ever his afflictions may for the present seem |face. There may be not a little superficial,| Britain were crowded with those innocent, 
jevous, that, if allowed to effect the purpcse|voluble pretension, intruding into services for|patient sufferers for the testimony of Jesus. 
intended by his omniscient Master, he will|which it is unfit, and making large show of|They were stripped of their worldly substance; 
sooner or later receive the recompense pro-|will-worship and avowed good works; but |they were whipped; they were banished, and 
nised, “ Blessed are they that mourn, for they|there is also much sincerity and truth, re-/to human reason it seemed as though the 
shall be comforted.” straining from known departures from the|wrath of their enemies would exterminate 
There is nothing new in these reflections, |right way, and drawing to serious considera-|them. But they knew in whom they trusted, 
bat they have occurred while dwelling on the|tion of the end to which the Society appears|and were mainly anxious to bear all with 
fact, brought before us now, as at other times,|to be drifting. If the foundations could be|christian meekness, and to watch lest in the 
that many honest-hearted Friends through-|destroyed, we might well ask, what shall the|hour of sore trial.they should bring dishonor 
out the different meetings, are wading along, |righteous do? But the foundation standeth jon the religion they professed. However dark 
day after day, under deep discouragement, |sure, still having the same seal, and every one|the day of persecution, however improbable 
and at times feeling ready to faint by the way.|that departeth from iniquity will, through jit appeared, shut up in dungeons as so many 
Many, strongly attached to the doctrines and | Divine mercy, not only save bis own soul, but|of them were, that the truth of the gospel, as 
*testimonies of the gospel, as ever held by|in some measure, aid the spread and finaljopened to them by the Holy Spirit, would 
Friends, who seeing the departures from |triumph of Clrist’s cause. spread among the people and convert them 
primitive purity and principles, and hearing| In meetings where the most affecting |from the error of their ways, their faith failed 
apologies for those departures, from quarters|changes have taken place, there are upright |not ; their confidence rested on Omnipotence, 
where they had hoped for better things, and|Friends, perbaps little known, and who may/and they cheerfully left the result to their 
also the profession of great peace and light on |appear to have sanctioned defection, because| gracious Master. Listen toa few of the words 
the part of those who are manifestly straying|of not standing firmly against it, but who|sent forth through the bars and bolts of Ayles- 
from the self-denying path in which our pre-jhave no intention wilfully to desert the doc-|bury jail by the “long mournful Isaac Pen- 

decessors trod, are ready to conclude it is use-|trines or to sacrifice the testimonies hereto-|ington.” 
less longer to attempt to stem the swelling |fore held by the Society. They have fullen| “As the Lord is able to overturn you, so if 
ye mistake your work, misinterpreting the 
passages of his providence, and erring in heart 


tide of innovation, and they may as well let|short in the performance of their duty, but 
things take their obviously determined course. | they are to be sympathized with, and we doubt 
In their sorrow, perhaps we may say, in the/not many of them will rejoice, when there shall [ooucetning the ground of his former displea- 


bitterness of their affliction, they seem ready |be light and strength enough to retrace the|sure; and so through the error of judgment, 
to adopt the plaintive language of the van-|steps that have been taken, from the spiritu-|sct yourselves in op; osition against him, re- 
quished Israelites in their captivity, “ By the |ality and purity of our holy religion. Among|planting the plants which He will not have 
rivers of Babylon there we sat down, yea we|the young men and women who have been|yrow, and plucking up the plants of his plant- 
wept when we remembered Zion ; we hanged visited by the Day Spring from on high, there jing, do you not in this case provoke the Lord, 
our harps on the willows in the midst there-|are those—perbaps many—who like the manjeven to put forth the strength which is in 
of.” blind from his birth, have bad their eyes|him against you? We are poor worms. Alas! 

We think we can, in measure, sympathize |opened, so as to see men as trees, walking;|if ye had only us to deal with, we should be 
with those who are thus giving expression to and who, not waiting for further washing, |nothing in your hands! But if his strength 
feelings such as these, and with others who,'with a zeal for religion, but not according to/stand behind us, we will prove a very burden- 
while equally tried with the same things, are|knowledge, have run into things not called|some stone, and ye will hardly be able to re- 
wearing the sackcloth underneath. We, too,|for, and not convenient for them. May we|move us out of the place wherein God hath 
have our discouragements in conducting this|not hope that, in the cool of the day, these/set us, and where He pleaseth to have us dis- 
journal, and striving, however feebly, to ad-|may be again subjected to the washing of re-|posed of. * * * It is the delight of the 
vocate the cause of old fashioned Quakerism, |generation, and have their spiritual sight| Lord and his glory to deliver his people, when 
Which is the cause of truth and righteousness. | cleared, so as to recognize their mistakes, and|to the eye of sense it seemeth impossible. 
Who, at such a time, if truly desiring to see\embrace the whole truth as it is in Jesus.|Then doth the Lord delight to stretch forth 








Friends restored to primitive cbristianity and 
brotherly unity, can plead a right to be ex- 
empt ? 


Surely the hearts of all who are longing for 
the restoration and prosperity of the Society, 
should go forth towards these with affection- 


his arm, when none else can help; and then 
doth it please him to deal with the enemies 


of his truth and people, when they are lifted 
up above the fear of him, and are ready to say 
in their hearts concerning them, they are now 
in our hands, who can deliver them.” 

Cheer up then ye prisoners of hope ; add to 
your faith virtue ; add to your patience godli- 
ness, to your godliness brotherly kindness, to 
your brotherly kindness charity, and rest as- 
sured that in due time, if ye fuint not, ye shall 
reap the reword: “Blessed are they that 
mourn, for they shall be comforted.” 


Discouraging as the state of the Society is, |ate solicitude, and when qualified therefor, in 
We apprehend that some dear Friends are|earnest prayer that they may be gathered to 
taking a too gloomy view of our situation, |the softly flowing waters of Shiloh ; that they 
and thinking all is lost that is in danger. In|may learn to wear the humbling yoke of 
our despondency we are liable to forget that|Cbrist, and thus be fitted for vessels of use 
the cause of truth is the Lord’s cause, and that|and honor in his house; and we should cherish 

¢ is watching over it by day and by night./the hope that these prayers will be answered. 
The best of men, even those who, like the| But say some of our disconsolate brethren 
prophet, can say, ‘“ We have been very jealous| and sisters, many leaders of the people, while 

r the Lord God of hosts,” are not always| discarding first une and then another of the 
permitted to know how many are preserved | testimonies of Truth, are betraying them into 
among the tribes, who have not given up|forms and practices out of which faithful 
their allegiance to the king of Israel and his| Friends have been brought by the Holy Spirit, 
glorious cause. They may also be mistaken |and the majority of the members love to have 
48 to the effect of their own faithfulness, and jit so. Thus the Society is losing its charac- 

hearness of deliverance from that which | teristics, as holding a self-denying, spiritual’ | oo. dismantling of the fortresses in Alsace and Lor- 
Oppresses them. It therefore requires care religion; is assimilating with others, and may 'raine, under a European guarantee, is insufficient. A 
est any cast away their faith, and incur the finally be merged in them. These are sad‘ London dispatch of the 23d says, it is reported that 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
Fore1gn.—The London Times of the 22d, contains a 
special telegram from Berlin, stating that Prussia has 
repeated her willingness to grant an armistice if the 
principle of the cession of territory be conceded. The 
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England will immediately offer direct intervention for 
an armistice. Lords Lyons and Loftus have taken steps 
to that effect at Tours and Berlin, and perfect accord in 
the matter exists between England, Austria and Italy. 
Dispatches of somewhat similar tenor come from Brus- 
sels and Tours, making it probable that the three gov- 
ernments named are endeavoring to procure a cessation 
of hostilities. 

The situation at Paris does not appear to have under- 

ne any change. The city is still closely invested. 

he sorties of the besieged the last week, were on a 
small scale, and without important results. 

A large German force was advancing on Amiens, and 
had arrived near that city. The Prussians took 6,000 
French prisoners at the capture of Orleans. The official 
report of the captures made at Soissons states that 
ninety-one officers and 4,633 rank and file surrendered. 
One hundred and twenty-eight guns, 150 tons of gun- 
powder and 70,000 bombs, fell into the hands of the 
Germans. 

The Prussian army in France is kept up by constant 
reinforcements, and it is estimated that there are now 
fully six hundred thousand German soldiers on French 
soil. These are stationed along the whole route between 
Paris and Germany, and in many other places. Col- 
lisions between small parties of armed men frequently 
occur, but the French appear to have no armies outside 
of Paris, capable of meeting the invaders. 

Thiers has returned to France, after an unsuccessful 
mission to London, Viennaand St. Petersburg. Keratry 
was sent to Madrid to ask for material aid, but on the 
advice of friends he refrained, and only asked leave to 
import arms from Spain and the Spanish colonies. 
This was however refused, and he returned to Tours 
without effecting anything. The Tours government 
does not feel secure in its present location, and prepara- 
tions have been made for the removal of the govern- 
mental departments south at a moment’s notice. Papers, 
books and correspondence are kept packed, with the 
exception of such as are required for immediate use, 
and a strong force of mounted guards is ready at all 
hours to move as an escort. 

Negotiations have been going on for the surrender of 
Metz, but have so far proved abortive. Bazaine pro- 
posed to surrender all his own army on the same terms 
as the surrender at Sedan, except that the regular gar- 
rison of Metz should continue to hold the fortress. By 
this plan at least half of the investing army would be 
released, but the Prussians refused these terms because 
the reduced garrison could still hold the place. 

A Tours dispatch of the 24th says, that Orleans is 


now occupied by 25,000 Prussians, with sixty pieces of 


artillery. It is stated that the French have a large 
army near Orleans. The French journals all express 
distrust of England, and fear that she is acting in the 
interest of Prussia. Le Francais says: “All are sur- 
prised at the attitude of England in this affair. Having 
paid no attention to the solicitations of Jules Favre, or 
the arguments of Thiers, she suddenly does much more 
than was asked of her—takes the initiative, and pro- 
poses bluntly the suspension of arms, to allow an elec- 
tion of the Constituent Assembly, which may make 
peace.” Another says: “ France asks not for an armis- 
tice, and has not authorized England to ask for one. 
Since the failure of Favre, France has thought only of 
organizing for defence.” 

The German army now investing Paris, have appro- 
priated one day’s pay as a fund for the relief of the sick 
and wounded. 

It is said there is no evidence in existence of Napo- 
leon’s having accumulated a vast private fortune. 

The Belgian government has sent to Prussia 5,000 
Germans who were expelled from France. They will 
be forwarded beyond the border at the expense of the 
Belgian government. 

The rinderpest on the continent prevails from Poland 
to the Atlantic, and seems to be spreading rapidly. 

It is reported that the Pope, in deference to the ad- 
vice of all the Powers, will remain at Rome. He has 
formally suspended the session of the Ecumenical 
Council, “owing to the sacrilegious invasion, which 
might prevent freedom of action of the Pope and the 
fathers.” The 28th inst. has been fixed as the day for 
the entry of King Victor Emanuel into Rome. The 
Catholic hierarchy of Great Britain have issued a pro- 
test against the action of the Italian government in oc- 
cupying the Papal territory. They call upon all good 
Catholics to form “ prayer unions,” to protest against 
the treatment of the Pope, and to prepare documents 
on the subject which may be made the basis of an ap- 
peal to the British Parliament. 

Later advices from China are much more pacific. A 
dispatch dated Tientsin, 9th mo. 30th, says two man- 
darins have been transported and fifteen. men beheaded 
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for complicity in the outrages on French residents. 
Besides, an embassy is preparing to go to France. 

The steamship Cambria, of the Anchor line, on her 
voyage from New York to Glasgow, has been wrecked 
and totally lost on the north coast of Ireland. About 
10 Pp. M. on the 20th inst., the steamer struck a small 


rocky island, about ten miles from the shore, and soon | 


sunk. Five boats left the sinking vessel filled with the 
crew and passengers, but owing to the roughness of the 
sea they were quickly overwhelmed, and so far as can 
be ascertained, only a single sailor was saved. The 
number of passengers was 127. In all about 180 per- 
sons perished by the disaster. 

London, 10th mo. 24th. Consols, 928. U.S. 5-20’s 
of 1862, 895; do. of 1867, 90}; ten forties, 87}. 

Liverpool.—Uplands cotton, 8} a 9d.; Orleans, 94 a 
9}d. California white wheat, 11s. per 100 lbs. Red 
winter, 10s. 3d. a 10s. 4d. 

Unitep States.—Census Items.—The population of 
Massachusetts is stated to be 1,458,040. New Hamp- 
shire, 318,000. Vermont, 330,235. Rhode Island 
217,319. Connecticut, 537,998. The average incres 
in these five States, since 1860, has been about 14 per 
cent. The census has been completed in forty-five coun- 
ties forming the western district of Pennsylvania, and 
the aggregate is found to be 1,713,957, being an increase 
of 480,918. Louisiana has 717,026 inhabitants, having 
increased but little since 1860. Albany, N. Y., has 
69,452 inhabitants, and Trenton, N. J., 22,917. Scran- 
ton, Pa., 35,762, (in 1860, 9,223.) Reading, 34,004. 
Lancaster, 20,161. Erie, 19,894, (in 1860, 9,419.) Wil- 
liamsport, 16,066, (in 1860, 4,253.) The live stock in 
the State of Lllinois is returned as follows: 875,009 
horses; 83,546 mules and asses; 1,578,015 beeves and 
cattle; 1,434,286 sheep, and 2,220,651 hogs. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week 235. 
tion, 38 ; croup, 11; diptheria, 9; old age, 12. 

New York.—The assessed valuation of real estate in 
that city the present year is $742,134,350, and personal 
property , 305,292,699, making an aggregate of $1,047,- 
427,049, which is $83,356,452 greater than that of last 
year. 

Earthquake—On the 20th inst., between 11 and 12 
o’clock A. M., an earthquake was felt in Canada and over 
a large part of the northern States, from Maine to Ohio. 


? 


Consump- 


At the Dudley Observatory, Albany, it was observed at 


11.15 a. M., and lasted about one minute. The walls of 
buildings had a very marked vibration. Open doors 
were made to vibrate, and objects hanging on walls 
were put in oscillation. At the time of the shock a 
rumbling noise was heard, clock pendulums swinging 
north and south were made to vibrate east and west, 
showing that the earthquake passed in an easterly di- 
rection. In many places much alarm was caused, but 
no serious damage occurred any where. 

The weather record kept at Yale College, shows that 
the average temperature of the Sixth, Seventh, Kighth 
and Ninth months, was higher than for the correspond- 
ing months of any year since 1763. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 24th inst. New York.— American gold, 112. 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 113{; ditto, 5-20’s 1867, 110%; ditto, 
10-40, 5 per cents, 1064. State flour, $9.35 a $6.25; 
Ohio, $5.50 a $6.70. No. 1 spring wheat, 31.36 a $1.38; 
choice white State, 71.70; winter red and amber western, 
$1.39 a $1.42. Western mixed corn, 80 a 81 cts. Ohio 
oats, 54 a 56 cts. 
for uplands and New Orleans. Flour, $5.75 a $8.50. 
Red wheat, $1.38 a $1.40; amber, 31.42 a $1.45. Rye, 
93 cts. Yellow corn, 84 a 85 cts.; new, 68 a 70 cts. 
Oats, 50 a 53 cts. Clover seed, 26.40 a 26.00. Timothy, 
$4.75 a $5.25. About 3000 beef cattle sold at the 
Avenue Drove-yard at 9 a 9} cts. for extra; 7 a 84 cts. 
for fair to good, and 5 a 64 cts. per lb. gross for com- 
mon. About 14,000 sheep sold at 5 a 6 cts. per Ib. 
gross, and 5200 hogs at 710.50 a $11.50 per 100 Ibs. net, 
the latter for corn fed. Baltimore——Choice Maryland 
amber wheat, 71.70 a $1.75; good to prime, 31.45 a 
$1.65; western, $1.35a .1.40. Yellow corn, 75 a 82 cts. 
Oats, 47 a 48 cts. Chicago.—Spring extra flour, $4.50 
a 75.50. No. 2 spring wheat, 21.05. No. 2 corn, 54 cts. 
No. 2 oats, 35 cts. Burley, 81 cts. St. Louis.—No. 2 
red winter wheat, $1.18 a 71.20. Oats, 42 a 44 cts. 
Lard, 16 cts. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—Josuua H. Wortu- 

inGToN, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Joun E. Carrer, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 1313 Pine Street, Phila- 
delphia, or te any other Member of the Board. 


Philadelphia.—Cotton, 174 a 18 cts. | 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The WINTER Session of the School will commeng 
on Second-day, the 31st of Tenth month. 
| Pupils who have been regularly entered and who 
by the cars from Philadelphia, can obtain tickets at 
depot of the West Chester and Philadelphia Railroad, 
.corner of Thirty-first and Chestnut streets, by gi 
their names to the Ticket-agent there, who is farcishal 
iwith a list of the pupils for that purpose. In such ease 
the passage, including the stage fare from the Railroad 
Station, will be charged at the School, to be paid for 
with the other incidental charges at the close of the 
'term. Conveyances will be at the SrREET Roan Stu 
TION on Second and Third-days, the 31st of Tenth and 
list of Eleventh month, to meet the trains that leayg 
Philadelphia at 7.45 and 11.20 A. M., and 2.30 P. . 

Bas" Baggage may be left either at Thirty-first and 
‘Chestnut streets or at Eighteenth and Market. If left 
jat the latter place, it must be put under the careof 
| Hibberd Alexander, who will convey it thence to Thirty. 
first and Chestnut at a charge of 10 cents per trunk, to 
.be paid to him. Those who prefer can have their 
gage sent for to any place in the built-up part of 
City, by sending word on the day previous « a 
post-office or otherwise) to H. Alexander, No. 5 North 
Eighteenth St. His charge in such case for taki 3 
gage to Thirty-first and Chestnut streets, will be ’ 
jcents per trunk. For the same cae he will also col. 
|lect baggage from the other railroad depots, if the chek 
‘are left at his office No. 5 North Eighteenth street. Bag 
|gage put under his care, if properly marked, will ng 
‘require any attention from the owners, either at the 
; West Philadelphia depot, or at the Street Road Stati 
‘but will be forwarded direct to the School. It may nat 
always go on the same train as the owner, but it will 
on the same day, provided the notice to H. Al 
reaches him in time. 


DuRING THE SEssION, passengers for the School will 
jbe met at the Street Road Station, on the arrival of the 
|first train from the City, every day except Fi 

and small packages for the pupils, if left at Fri 
Book Store, No. 304 Arch street, will be forwarded 
,every Sixth-day at 12 o'clock, except on the last two Sizth 
days in the Twelfth month, and the expense charged ia 
| their bills. 

Tenth month 21st, 1870. 


BIBLE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 


The Annual Meeting of “The Bible Association of 
Friends in America,” will be held in the Committee 
{room of the Arch Street Meeting-house, ir 
i the evening of Fourth-day, the 2d of El 
month, at 8 o’clock. 

The members of the Philadelphia Auxiliary, bob 
men and women, and Friends generally are invited t 


attend. CALEB Woop, Secretary. 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRI§ 
Haddonfield, N. J., is now open. 


A few can be accommodated as boarders. 
| Application may be made to Charles Rhoads, No 
‘South Seventh street, or to the Teacher, John Boadl, 
at the School. 
| The Trustees of the above School, from frequent 
|Spection of its management, would recommend 
| Boadle to patronage, he having had long experience # 
a teacher, and given general satisfaction, during 
three years he has had the school in charge. ; 
Trustees : Zebedee Nicholson, Charles Rhoads, Charl 
L. Willits, John E. Redman, John H. Ballinger. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL FOR INDIAS 
CHILDREN, TUNESSASA, NEW YORK. 
A suitable Friend and his wife are wanted to tilt 
charge of this Institution, and manage the Farm com 
nected with it. Application may be made to 
Ebenezer Worth, Marshallton, Chester 
Thomas Wistar, Fox Chase P. O., Phi ! 
Samuel Morris, Olney P. O., do. 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce Street, do. 


MARRIED, on the 20th inst., at Friends’ Meetilif 
house, Medford, N. J., Jostan F. Jones, of 
town, Pa., to Desoran T. Hatnes, daughter of 
Haines, of Burlington Co., TiePes a as , 
WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER. e 
No..422 Walnut .Street. rile) 


Nr rns 


“Py 





